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Wb have prepared for this issue a supplement showing the 
America Cup, the subject of the recent International Yacht 
Races. We decided to give this supplement when it appeared as 
though the only opportunity for viewing the cup in this country 
would be through the medium of a picture, we are surprised and 
gratified' that for at least one more year the article itself will 
continue in our national possession. We made up our minds 
that we were to lose the cup, not because we believed that any 
craft could be built by any people that would fairly outsail our 
own, but we realized that the courtesies between the Yacht Clubs 
of England and America were so aggressive on the part of the 
Englishmen and so maidenish on the part of the Americans, that 
the latter were only too pleased to remove every obstacle to the 
return of the silver ware to the Mother Country, and it was 
doubtless a cause of severe mortification to the American man- 
agers of our great clubs that the gentlemen who had sufficient 
patriotism to invest large sums of money in boats to defend our 
trophy, should so far have lost sight of courtesy as to construct 
them upon the very best racing models. 

To give anything approaching a history of this cup would 
be out of place and unnecessary. Sufficient that it was won by 
the America, that yacht receiving the concession from the ex- 
ponents of "fair play" on the other side, of being permitted to 
race for its possession against the entire British fleet. In return 
lor this consideration English yachtsmen have been asking and 
we have been granting concessions ever since. Instead of racing 
our fleet they have cajoled us down to one representative, and 
the latest Briton who has fallen against our Mayflower suggested 
a reduction of ten miles in the course. The indifference of our 
managing board to this rational request was a gross breach of 
hospitality. 

It is a matter of some speculation as to the next annual con- 
cession ; there is some doubt as to any opportunity for another, 
unless it looks toward the introduction of steam power into the 
English yacht or the requirement that our own cross and 
recross the ocean before its qualifications as a racer can be ad- 
mitted, or possibly they will wish the course to terminate at that 
imaginary line where their vessel is ahead of ours— if any such 
line should exist during the race. 

In view of this danger of being vanquished at some time by 
our sportsmanlike cousins, we thought it well to present this 
illustration of the cause of all the contention to our readers, be- 
lieving there are many who have never seen it and many more 
who will be glad to have it in a shape worthy of framing. 



Ant one who expects to hear directly and unmistakably 
from every or even any advertisement placed before the public, 
is ignorant of the true character of advertising. The reason we 
print our name in mediums we have good reasons to believe are 
suited to us, is that the readers of those mediums may become 
familiar with it; if we expect they are going to send us orders 
at once upon learning of our existence, we will be sadly 
awakened to our misconception of the case, or if we suppose that 
more than one out of fifty is going to follow a carefully worded 
request to "Please mention this paper," we will soon discover 
an error in that calculation. We don't do it ourselves, but we 
expect it from others. 

There is only one way to measure the value of advertising, 
and that is by the increase of our business. A man may sell 
honest goods all his life and give perfect weight, yet be can't 
build up very much of a trade on that reputation, and at the 
best it will be the work of years. But let him adopt that 
policy and at the same time advertise it, and he will soon buy a 
steam yacht and become a land owner. If any one cares to test 
this and has the capital to stand it, let him stop advertising for 
a year and rely upon his honored name to bring in new business. 



Wb ttre rejoiced to see an attempt to improve the appear- 
ance of stoves, there is no other manufactured piece of furniture 
that is so unnecessarily homely and forbidding, excepting pianos. 
The stove men and piano men have been artistically sleepy ever 
since the first of each was made thousands of years ago. The 
sheet iron enormities that are brought into our rooms and set 
down for our physical comfort, presumedly, are such deliberate 
and vicious horrors that the warming public has finally got up 
a justifiable and widespread strike, since strikes are in fashion, 
and have actually driven the manufacturers to a contemplation 
of something less delirious and night- mareish in tendency. If 
there are such people in existence as stove designers they have 
lived a sinecurish life heretofore, for the strain on their brain has 
been at a minimum, but the tax on their nerves must have been 
excessive. s> 

At any rate the manufacturers are cutting loose from these 
old time forms and making use of the healthier ideas of artists 
and as a consequence producing something worthy of comment. 
One large firm in West Virginia has had a stove designed by 
George R. Halm, and it is unlike anything that has gone before 
—to its credit, and other firms are considering the adoption of 
the same wise course. 



Thebk is a popular form of recalling historic incidents in 
the shape of CycloramaS. where the spectator is supposed to 
stand at a central point in the affair and witness the battle, or 
whatever it may be, transpiring around him. When these pic- 
tures are well painted and the canvas stretched about the circu- 
lar building at a distance of some forty or fifty feet from the 
spectator, the deception is almost perfect and the effect is ex- 
ceedingly realistic. There are two such now open in this city, 
one showing the greatest marine conflict of modern times is ad- 
mirable and consistent in every detail, excepting that the Hygeia 
Hotel was not in existence about the time of the incident repre- 
sented ; the other shows one of the greatest land battles, though 
even a powerful imagination cannot picture naturalism in it. 
The perspective is bad, showing in one instance a brigade ac- 
commodated with plenty of spare room for earth works in what 
seems to be an ordinary city building lot ; the most conspicuous 
object is an American flag, that lacks its complement of stars 
and stripes. 

These exhibitions are instructive and interesting, but they 
should be artistic as well. 



